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Comment on the Labour Party ticket did riot default, but 


CARIBBEAN ELECTIONS 

4 Pie West Indian Federal Labour Party has 

won the first Federal elections, but only just. 
There is naturally disappointment in socialist 
circles at the narrowness of their victory, when it 
had been hoped that they would have a substan- 
tial majority in the first Federal Parliament. This 
would have enabled them to make careful prepara- 
tions for the essential strengthening of Federal 
Government powers and given them the oppor- 
tunity. to work out the best methods of applying 
socialist principles to the deeply rooted problems 
of the West Indian peoples. At the same time, 
victory is victory, and, however slight the majority, 
the Labour Party now has the opportunity of 
showing how Socialists can govern this new 
Federation. 

These first elections should have taught several 
lessons. It is clear that personalities still count 
for a great deal in West Indian politics and too 
often the personal attraction has been to mob 
demagogy. Nevertheless, knowing this the Federal 
Party could have been bolder in selecting candi- 
dates likely to appeal to the electorate whilst still 
retaining their adherence to socialist principles. 
The ‘ second teams’ put out by both Jamaica and 
Trinidad have failed to attract the support which 
better known individuals with longer political 
experience could have expected. 

The second significant lesson is the supreme 
importance of organisation. Continually weighed 
down by the weight of the responsibility in their 
own islands the leaders of the Federal Party have 
never been able to devote sufficient time to 
developing an organisational cohesion amongst the 
island parties. It is, of course, a tremendously 
difficult task to organise a new Party amongst ten 
different islands with scanty communications, yet 
the generous donation made by the British Labour 
Party at the inauguration should have provided 
the means for a strong organisational drive from 
the centre. The two Grenada candidates elected 


the uncertainty highlights the dangers involved in 
failure to organise. The Labour Party in this island 
has been in a shocking state for several years and 
has continually besmirched the good name of the 
Federal Party, yet nothing was done to bring them 
back on to the straight path. Again it was not 
until late last year that the Dominican Labour 
Party, founded in close association with the British 
Labour Party, was admitted to Federal member- 
ship. This tendency to flirt with those who are 
successful rather than those who maintain strong 
socialist principles is a fatal weakness in any 
political organisation. 

Sir Grantley Adams will now have the difficult 
task of becoming the first Prime Minister with a 
bare majority inthe House. He is worthy of every 
sympathy and the strongest possible support. He 
can be counted on to discover the means by which 
basic socialist principles can be applied to the 
problems of his people. Nevertheless, the length 
of his office and the strength of his administration 
will depend to a very great extent on the degree 
of organisational effort which members of the 
Federal Labour Party now put into the develop- 
ment of a strong, cohesive political machine. 


KENYA CONFLICT 


ie is time to look again at the Lennox-Boyd 
constitution. The 14 African members have 
boycotted the election by Legislative Council of 
the 12 Special Members. Mr. Vasey, the very 
able Minister of Finance, has been defeated after a 
tie with the only other candidate for the bottom 
place in the four European seats. He has been 
strongly attacked for stating that if democratic 
principles are to be applied in Kenya, an African 
majority in Legislative Council is inevitable, what- 
ever the franchise may be. He has declared his 
intention of returning to private life and this will 
be a serious loss. But although the African vote 
if it had been exercised, would probably have 
ensured his election, his defeat must clearly be laid 
at the door of the elected Europeans, who, whether 
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or not they organised a caucus against him, haye 


reacted strongly against his more liberal ideas.” 


The Kenya Indian Congress, at its jubilee ses- 
sion, rejected the MLennox-Boyd constitution. 
Immediate action was postponed and 31st Decem- 
ber fixed as the time limit for the withdrawal of 
Asian Members and Ministers from Legislative 


Council, if no steps are taken in the meantime to 


meet African demands. 

Eight Africans came forward as candidates for 
the Special seats, four of them have been elected, 
all with records of public service. Seven of the 
African elected members have been accused of 
intimidatien as the result of their issuing a press 
statement accusing the eight African candidates of 
being stooges and quislings and advising the Afri- 
can people to organise an economic and social boy- 
cott and they are to stand trial towards the end 
of May. 

Mr. Odinga, one of the African members thus 
accused, who is in this country, insists that the 
African abstentions have the strong support of 
African opinion, which is bitterly opposed to the 
multi-racial concept and the qualified franchise. It 
is this opposition which is behind the insitence that 
a declaration of ultimate objectives should be made 
by the British Government now, and that such 
objectives, which must include a definition of the 
future of Kenya as a unitary, fully-democratic 
state, should be laid down at a Round Table Con- 
ference held in the calmer atmosphere of London. 
In the meantime, they are content to accept a 
tighter control from the Colonial Office and the 
continuance of communal representation, provided 
only that the African seats are increased to 23 
and that universal adult suffrage is operative for 
African elections, as for those of other races. 


ISSUES IN UGANDA 

ect decision of the Lukiko that Buganda should 

not participate in the direct elections for Legco 
to be held later this year is a serious setback for 
constitutional development in the Protectorate. 
It also creates a paradoxical situation which 
makes Sir Frederick Crawford, through no fault 
of his own, look rather silly. The Buganda agree- 
ment 1955 provided that direct elections for 
Buganda should be introduced not later than 1961 
and made provision for introducing them before, 
if agreement could be reached between the Pro- 
tectorate Government and the Kabaka’s Govern- 
ment on the details of the system. Such agreement 
was in fact reached without much difficulty, and 
before Sir Andrew Cohen left Uganda it was under- 
stood that in the elections now impending the 
Tepresentative members for Buganda would be 
directly elected, but those from other parts of the 
Protectorate would continue to be elected indirectly 
by the District Councils. This arrangement very 


naturally came under attack, particularly from the 
political parties who demanded that direct 
elections should extend throughout the -whole 
country, pointing out that discrimination in favour 
of Buganda was bound to create suspicion and 
disunity. Sir Frederick Crawford, in his first 
significant decision as the new Governor, yielded 
to this argument persuading the Secretary of State 
that the system of direct elections should be 
extended to other parts of the Protectorate at the 
option of the District Councils. Now the tables 
have been turned on him by the Lukiko, and it is 
Buganda that is lagging behind with indirect 
elections while all the other areas have chosen 
direct elections except Bugisu and Ankole. = 


The decision of the Lukiko unfortunate though 
it is for Buganda and for the Protectorate is one 
which the Governor is bound to accept. Until 
1961 the Lukiko is clearly within its rights in 
rejecting direct elections and no breach of the 
agreement is involved. The danger, of course, is 
that the electoral college in Buganda will again 
boycott Legco by declining to elect Buganda 
representatives. This would certainly entail a 
breach of article 7 of the 1955 Agreement and 
would inevitably provoke a major constitutional 
crisis. Although there is reason to think that the 
Kabaka’s Government is anxious not to force the 
issue it is very doubtful whether the present minis- 
ters are in control either of the Lukiko or the 
electoral college. 


The conditions under which the Lukiko is pre- 
pared to approve the system of indirect elections 
are some indication of what is behind the present 
trouble. Assurances on three topics were 
demanded; the position of the Kabaka, the compo- 
sition of Legco, and the so-called ‘ safeguards ’ for 
minorities. Of these there is no doubt that the one 
that really matters for the Lukiko is the first. What 
seems to be worrying traditionalists in Buganda is 
the extent to which the federal relationship which 
now exists between Buganda and the Protectorate 
Government will be preserved in the future. So 
long as official policy remains fixed in favour of 
developing Uganda as a ‘ unitary ’ state Legco will 
continue to be looked at with suspicion by the 
Lukiko as a potential threat to the traditional 
organs of government in Buganda. It is true that 
the Wallis Report rejected as impractical any form 
of federal government for Uganda, but since 1953 
evidence has steadily accumulated that the town 
clerk of Norwich may have underestimated the 
strength of tribal loyalty. The time has come for 
a fresh approach to the federal unity issue. The 
best solution would probably be something along 
the lines of the Hancock Committee with repre- 
sentatives drawn from all parts of the Protectorate, 
or at least some form of independent inquiry. 


——e 


Caribbean Industrial Relations 


By RAWLE FARLEY 
Staff Tutor in Industrial Reiations, University College of the West Indies 


ON llth January, 1919, Hubert Nathaniel Critch- 

low, a British Guianese stevedore, founded the 
British Guiana Labour Union. The B.G.L.U. thus 
became the first trade union in British Guiana. But 
more than this, the B.G.L.U. became the first trade 
union founded in the British Caribbean. And out- 
side the British Caribbean, in the then British 
Colonial Empire, nowhere else did a trade union 
exist! The B.G.L.U. still thrives, a thousand strong 
to-day. 

Critchlow was a man with the stubborn courage 
of those who will continue to defend human rights 
in relation to property rights. Athlete, footballer, 
cricketer—he was outstanding in all these fields—he 
was led to found a trade union to protest against a 
social system in which the employers then found 
time for leisured pursuits while he, a dock worker, 
could not. In 1905, at the age of 21, he led his first 
strike—of dockers. Sugar estate workers also 
spontaneously struck. All poured into Georgetown, 
the capital city of British Guiana. But police and 
wharf-rats broke the strike. Men were shot out of 
hand; men were catted and jailed. Women had 
their hair cut off. Critchlow was jailed also. Yet, 
another strike came in 1906—with the same results. 

Then came a whole series led by Critchlow during 
the first world war—all for an eight-hour day. He 
was sacked in 1917 and black listed. He tramped 
around, he starved, but he fought on against 
economic power, backed then though it was by the 
colonial government, by the law, and by prevailing 
social sentiment. 

And what were conditions like then? Wages on 
the docks 2s. a day to 3s. 6d. for the few chosen; 
overtime, none; notice of dismissal, unnecessary; 
time of pay, unpredictable; victimisation, normal 
and unlimited; working hours, unregulated; the 
workers, frightened. If matters were bad on the 
docks, they were worse on the sugar estates. The 
B.G.L.U. was founded after an historic march to 
Government House on 11th January, 1919. Almost 
as noteworthy as the events of this day was the 
sympathy of the then Governor of Guiana, Sir 
Wilfred Collet, against the entrenched hostility of 
those who were opposed to Critchlow and his 
unionism. In 1920, the B.G.L.U. had over 13,000 
members and £2,020 16s. 8d. in the Bank. 

Collective bargaining, the only democratic way of 
proceeding in industrial relations, can be stultified 
by political and legal inhibitions, by leadership and 
organisational limitations. But collective bargaining 
is impossible without recognised trade unions. The 
150 trade unions or so existing in the Caribbean 
to-day emerged, however, only after the Caribbean- 
wide labour upheavals of the late 1930’s—long after 
the founding of the B.G.L.U. This number includes 
five original and still powerful unions in Trinidad, 
among them the Oilfield Workers Trade Union; in 
Jamaica, the Bustamante Industrial Trade Union, 
and latterly the National Workers Union, a 
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spectacular development; thirty-eight trade unions 
or so in Guiana, among them the Man-power 
Citizens Association, the Bauxite Workers Union, 
and the Transport Workers Union; in Barbados, the 
Barbados Workers Union, with one of the ablest 
trade union administrators, Hugh Springer (now 
Registrar, University College of the West Indies) as 
its first General Secretary; in Antigua and St. Kitts 
two solid trades and labour unions. 


Trade Union Achievement 


In every island now, trade unions exist, and em- 
ployer organisations which came up after 1937. In 
every island now, Labour Departments, which also 
came up after 1937, function as in Britain. Nowhere 
now—except where there is nostalgia for the old days 
—will unions, employers or Governments have collec- 
tive bargaining tampered with. Everywhere after 
1937, the intellectuals, among them Manley, Adams,. 
Springer, came in increasing numbers to contribute 
significant thinking and devote themselves unselfishly 
to the cause of labour and political self-government. 
A free trade union movement now exists in a rapidly 
developing free society. This movement is now a 
decisive force behind the realisation of self-govern- 
ment in the Caribbean. The dignity and humanity 
of the individual now matters. And no organisation 
has done more than the trade unions to secure the 
recognition of the principle that, in industry as in 
politics, government shall be only with the consent 
of the governed. 

The symbolism of Hubert Nathaniel Critchlow 
stands clear. He first organised a distinct trade union 
to help clear the Way towards the building of a new 
industrial civilisation. He first gave organised im- 
pulse toward the new quality of human relationship 
which now prevails in industry. He first organised 
successfully for the upsurge of a new morality. 
To-day; in this new climate, the trade unions lead 
and march with others in the remaking of the 
Caribbean; brother as with brother. 11th January 
might justifiably be a hallowed Caribbean annivers- 
ary, associated with the name of Critchlow. 

The educational task then is to mobilise, to com- 
municate, and to get acted upon ideas, principles, 
and experience which shall further strengthen 
industrial organisation and democratic institutional 
procedures; which shall aid industrial peace more 
and more and revitalise economic efforts (for the 
Caribbean is poor); which shall generally promote 
national reconstruction and so support political self- 
government. In the Caribbean, the burden of multi- 
sided leadership has fallen upon the courageous few. 
We must, therefore, create more trained leaders. 
And quantity and quality must go together. For 


‘upon the quality of mind of leaders and led will 


depend the quality of living. Critchlow stood alone 
in those dark, far-off days. Now, it would have been 
different. 145 


These educational tasks are being undertaken by 
four main agencies. Events, however, leave the 
University College of the West Indies as the principal 
educational agent in the field of industrial relations. 
The first agents, the unions, have to find leadership 
for both their organisations and wider political and 
social fields. Their resources are inadequate. Busi- 
nessmen have equally appreciated the advantages 
of courses under the College. The second agent, 
CADORIT (the Caribbean international trade 
union organisation) ably led by Mr. Ken Sterling, is 
under-staffed and over-burdened. The third agent, the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Organisation, is 
being wound up with the emergence of Federal 
Government. The fourth agent, the U.C.W.I, 
through its Department of Extra-Mural Studies com- 
prehends the whole Caribbean and the facilities of 
the whole Department are at the disposal of both 
sides of industry. Through a subvention from 
C. D. & W., a Staff Tutor in Industrial Relations was 
appointed with the responsibility of organising, pro- 
moting, and co-operating in programmes of educa- 
tion in industrial relations throughout the Caribbean. 

The demand for such programmes exceeds present 
U.C.W.I. resources. Five factors, implied earlier, 
explain this widespread demand. Firstly, the growth 
of international competition; secondly, the growth of 
internal competition; thirdly, the rise of trade 
unionism and the normalcy of collective bargaining— 
accepted by both sides; fourthly, common concern 
on all sides in increased productivity and common 
interest in the survival, efficiency, and continuity of 
businesses located here; and fifthly, the inadequacy 
of mere common-sense and experience alone for the 
successful conduct of business and business relations. 
All of this dictates the need not only to know the 
principles of economic development in backward 
areas and the principles behind better business 
administration, but also to see things whole in terms 
of the past and present national context. The con- 
tent of the industrial relations programmes organised 
by the Industrial Relations Division for all levels 
of management, for trade unions, and the general 
public reflects these practical considerations. 


The plain fact is that the Caribbean is too poor 
to allow unnecessary barriers to planned progress 
and increased human happiness. Experience in and 
out of the Caribbean has demonstrated that institu- 
tional procedures, supported by strong organisation 
and informed leadership bring a higher degree of 
industrial peace. And this better measure of peace 
is vital to the fulfilment of development goals as 
planned. 


The courses are for leaders and potential leaders. 
The participants are selected by the organisations 
themselves. The time-spread of the courses and the 
question of residence or non-residence depend on 
local circumstances. The staff tutor is usually 
assisted by a lecture panel drawn from local qualified 
people of established reputation and experience. The 
courses are too, in the main, highly decentralised. 
This brings two very great advantages. Firstly, 
whereas because of financial and other limitations 
only one or two people can attend a central course, 
a much larger number can receive training at a local 


course. For instance, 42 trade union leaders attended 
a residential training course for two weeks in 
Guiana and 28 foremen; 16 trade union leaders a 
two-week course in Trinidad; 50 foremen a three- 
week course in St. Kitts; 17 trade union leaders and 
50 supervisors a ten-day course in St. Lucia; 95 
managers a course over six linked week-ends in 
Jamaica; 40 will soon attend a similar management 
training course in Barbados. The number of trained 
leaders is thus being rapidly multiplied. This 
excludes hundreds who have attended public lectures 
given by the staff tutor, numbers (if they count for 
anything) reaching up to 1,500 at the town hall in 
Georgetown, British Guiana, and over 5,000 in the 
open air at one time! Secondly, local courses can 
more readily and with advantage take account of 
local circumstances. Fundamental to the continuous 
success, of course, of these courses has been the 
spontaneous interest and co-operation of business 
and trade union leaders, of Government officials, 
and political leaders throughout the Caribbean. And 
they have in no single instance attempted to interfere 
with traditional academic liberties. Education then 
is being freely used to build up the intellectual capital 
upon which the prosperity and progress of the 
Caribbean nations depends. 


Obituary 
H. N. BRAILSFORD 


Brailsford followed the work of the Bureau from 
its start. His own great activity in exposing the 
inspiration and evils of imperialism had contributed 
to our initiative in launching the Bureau. His respect 
for political freedom and his hatred of domination 
and exploitation of less privileged people made him 
a strong opponent of colonialism. He wrote with 
feeling and indignation on many of the matters the 
Bureau has championed. His influence on socialists 
before and since the first world war was considerable, 
and his knowledge and eloquent writing helped to 
create a wide circle of men and women who were 
moved to action to reform out of existence the 
colonial system and win political freedom for the 
dependencies. We honour a great man who gave 
freely so much in the promotion of our work. 


RONALD WILLIAMS 

The death of Ronnie Williams is a grievous blow 
to the causes which the Bureau exists to promote. 
Williams was intensely interested in all colonial 
affairs, particularly in matters affecting the adminis- 
tration of justice and the rule of law. He was writing 
a pamphlet for the Bureau based on an outstanding 
speech in one of the colonial debates in Parliament 
a few months ago. He had extensively travelled over- 
seas, sometimes to help the African miners in the 
Copperbelt or to investigate the breakdown of justice 
in Kenya in the Mau Mau troubles or to study life 
in Malaya and India. He was a sound lawyer who 
had acted as legal adviser to the Miners Trade Union 
of Britain and who played on important part in the 
work of the Parliamentary Labour Party. His fluency 
and lucidity in exposition, his integrity and his great 
charm will always be remembered. 

A. Creech Jones 


Cameroons Progress 
By MOLLY MORTIMER 


"THE United Nations Visiting Mission to the British 

Cameroons this summer will have some difficult 
questions to consider as Nigeria approaches in- 
dependence and the Southern Cameroons full self- 
government; for the pattern of Togoland and Ghana 
cannot be repeated. In one respect this is something 
to be thankful for. The vociferous Ewe minority 
there, combined with the ignorance in the General 
Assembly and its indiscriminate hearing of peti- 
tioners, led to some embarrassing changes of attitude 
in U.N.O. not helpful to any ultimate solution in 
Togoland. Though the Bakweri, with their reiterated 
claims against the Cameroons Development Corpora- 
tion, may qualify as minor Ewes, and the Assembly 
continues to listen to minority petitioners (which in 
a self-governing area is rather as if the Labour Party 
preferred to state its case at U.N.O. instead of in 
the House of Commons) the problem in the 
Cameroons differs in several ways from that of Togo- 
land. 

Firstly, there is more chance of the area becoming 
economically viable; secondly, Britain has not refused 
to continue the Trusteeship, as she did in the case 
of Togoland; and thirdly, there is at present less 
demand for unification of the two Cameroons, 
English and French, as an alternative to Federation 
with Nigeria. This demand for unification, which 
was much stronger in the Togolands, may be damped 
down, chiefly because less economic aid would be 
forthcoming should such a solution be accepted. 
Further, unification has the support of the Union of 
Populations of the Cameroons, a proscribed com- 
munist organisation, indicted by U.N.O. as respons- 
ible for the serious riots in the French Cameroons 
in 1955. After conspicuous failure at the polls in 
the British Cameroons, its threat of unconstitutional 
action became so grave that the organisation was 
banned in June, 1957, and the leaders deported. 
Perhaps the most important factor of all which seems 
to swing the Cameroons in favour of connection with 
Nigeria is that, as a potentially federal State, Nigeria 
would guarantee the Cameroons a more distinctive 
status than that given to Togoland by the unitary 
state of Ghana. 

The constitutional future is not yet quite clear, 
and the Federal Civil Service still serves in the 
Cameroons, but it seems fairly certain that while 
the Northern Cameroons are satisfied to integrate 
with the Northern region of Nigeria (five constitu- 
encies in the House of Assembly are reserved for 
them) full regional status will be granted to the 

-Southern Cameroons. As a result of the London 
Conference, this area of about one million people is 
to have, inter alia, a Ministerial system of Govern- 
ment, with a Premier and four Ministers; universal 
adult suffrage; a House of Chiefs and an enlarged 
House of Assembly with 26 elected members. The 
Executive Council will have an unofficial minority 
and become the principal instrument of policy for 
“the Southern Cameroons. The Kamerun National 


Congress, the present majority Party under the 
Premier designate, Dr. Endeley, is already undertak- 
ing the reorganisation and development of local 
government, while education, that vital basis for a 
working democracy, has been allocated 24 per cent. 
of the national budget. Federally, one seat in the 
Council of Ministers is set aside for the Southern 
Cameroons, and there is adequate representation in 
the Senate and House of Representatives. If this 
status can be guaranteed by the Nigerian Govern- 
ment, and fear of the Ibos, as refiected in the 1955 
elections—fear that Zik and the National Council 
of Nigeria and the Cameroons might act towards 
them as towards the proposed Calabar-Ogoja-Rivers 
State—be allayed, then both development and 
security in the Southern Cameroons may well be 
best guaranteed by continued association with 
Nigeria. It is only to be hoped that as negotiations 
proceed, as nation-wide discussions extend as they 
must do, that U.N.O. will not confuse the issue. 


Co-operatives’ Contribution 


_ The economic future of the Cameroons is as 
important as the political; but while the Secretary of 
State has observed that continuation under Trustee- 
ship will not give the area the golden key to the 
Bank of England, a fiscal commission is at present 
considering the extent of financial assistance which 
may be necessary to meet immediate needs and pro- 
vide for a reasonable expansion in the future. Within 
the Cameroons itself, reorganisation has already 
added an estimated liability of £285,000, and the 
Government is hastening to put into action its policy 
statement of 1955. This envisaged a complementary 
development on the one hand by foreign investment 
and plantation; on the other, expansion on a peasant 
and co-operative basis. Co-operation, scheduled to 
play a major part in the developing economy is 
expanding rapidly and now has a membership of 
over 10,000; its plans are materially assisted by the 
Southern Cameroons Production Development 
Board, particularly in relation to irrigation schemes 
and the production of tea, cocoa and coffee. Co- 
operatives have existed for over ten years: there 
were 35 cocoa marketing co-ops. in 1947; coffee 
co-ops. were started in 1948 and have ‘been stimu- 
lated by the provision of short-term credits and a 
central marketing organisation. In 1952 the Bakweri 
Farmers Union transformed itself into a co-opera- 
tive organisation, and with the aid of the Cameroons 
Development Corporation now handles a tenth of 
the country’s banana crop while retaining a surplus 
with which to equip lorries, workshops and offices. 
Nevertheless a governmental warning has been issued 
to farmers to diversify their crops rather than rely 
on the risky though immediately profitable banana. 

While the 1957 Report of the Cameroons Develop- 
ment Corporation is not yet available, the Corpora- 
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GERRYMANDERING IN Ne 


FTER a year of discussions with various local 

bodies, and with the Secretary of State in 
London, the Governor of Northern Rhodesia has 
produced his constitutional and electoral brain child.’ 
In recent years we have had a welter of constitutional 
devices for the distortion of democracy in the terri- 
tories of East and Central Africa, but these now 
published are a pot-pourri which surpasses all others 
in complexity. 
Constituency Discriminations 

The main theme of the White Paper is a fanfare for 
the common roll. Africans are to have a greater 
opportunity than heretofore to vote for Europeans, 
and Europeans, for the first time, to vote for 
Africans; and although there are to be distinctions 
in the franchise these are to disappear within ten 
years. An air of respectability is thus given to the 
proposals, but beneath this gloss there are elements 
which shock us and will shock more even the most 
moderate of African opinion in the territory. The 
recently enacted Federal franchise is accepted lock, 
stock and barrel. The principle of parity amongst 
elected members in the Legislature is rejected on the 
grounds that it would stimulate racial division; and, 
instead, there is to be a high proportion of European 
elected members who, with the support of only one 
of the two nominated members, will constitute 50 per 
cent. of the Legislative Council. The value of the 
official members as a balancing element will therefore 
be greatly diminished. One positive factor is the 
admission of at least one African as a Minister in 
the Executive Council, and at least one other African 
Assistant Minister on the Council’s fringe, but the 
value of this, as we shall see, depends entirely upon 
the source from which these individuals are drawn. 
In the franchise the principle of the multiple vote is 
accepted in reverse by the adoption of the Tredgold 
device of devaluing the votes cast by one class of 
voter as against those of another. The near-apartheid 
proposals of Mr. Gaunt and others receive coun- 
tenance to the extent that the constituencies are to 
be divided between primarily European and 
primarily African areas. Finally, the dominance of 
_the gerontocracy, so close to the hearts of British 
administrators in Africa, is assured in the non-Euro- 
pean constituencies by the grant of the vote, without 
an income or property qualification, to paramount 
chiefs, headmen, hereditory councillors, and pen- 
sioners who have had 20 years’ service with one 
employer. But let us examine the details. 

It is proposed that the Legislative Council shall 
consist of a Speaker and 30 Members, of whom 22 
will be elected. For the purpose of these elections, 
the country is to be divided into 12 ‘ ordinary,’ and 
six ‘special,’ constituencies. The ‘ ordinary’ con- 
Sstituencies are designed to cover the mainly urban 
areas, the Crown Lands adjacent to the railways, and 


1 Proposals for Constitutional Change in Northern 
Rhodesia. Northern Rhodesian Government White 
Paper, 28th March, 1958. 


such of the Native Trust Lands and Native Reserves 
as lie adjacent and could not be excised without 
tortuous boundaries. They are plotted, in fact, to 
include about 95 per cent. of the European popula- 
tion. As we have said, the Federal franchise, with 
its two-tier voting system, is to operate. In these 
‘ ordinary’ constituencies, however, both ‘ ordinary,’ 
or upper roll, voters and ‘special,’ or lower roll, 
voters will vote together. But to ensure the return 
of a European member in each case the numerical 
value of the ‘special’ votes is not to be allowed to 
exceed one-third of the number of ‘ ordinary’ votes 
cast; and candidates in these constituencies must 
qualify as ‘ordinary’ voters, on the upper roll. In 
the six ‘ special’ constituencies the position is at first 
sight reversed. These are to be sited in the remainder 
of the territory, predominantly Native Trust Lands 
and Native Reserves. Here again, both classes of 
voter will vote together. But here the ‘ordinary’ 
votes may not exceed in numerical value one-third 
of the ‘special’ votes, thus presumably ensuring the 
return of Africans in these constituencies. 


This, at first sight, seems a reasonable quid pro 
quo. But not only do the ‘ ordinary ’ constituencies 
include almost all the Europeans; they are also 
designed to include almost all Africans who would 
qualify under the income clauses, even for the 
‘special’ vote, and who are politically active to-day. 
The ‘special’ vote, therefore, which is to dominate 
the elections in the ‘special,’ or African, constitu- 
encies, will largely be exercised by paramound chiefs, 
Native Authority councillors approved by the para- 
mount chiefs, both suspect as the yes-men of the 
administration, and the tried trusties who have served 
20 years with one employer. Moreover, lest even this 
safeguard should be inadequate, it is laid down that 
in these constituencies, in which a‘ special’ voter will 
also be eligible for candidature, such a candidate 
must first obtain a certificate from two-thirds of the 
chiefs in the constituency, stating that they do not 
find him objectionable. A three months residential 
qualification within the constituency also ensures 
against the intrusion of candidates from elsewhere. 


Further Complexities 


Standing alone, these proposals have a distinct 
flavour of apartheid, and to rebut this the Governor 
has introduced a further device. The 12 ‘ ordinary’ 
constituencies are to be pooled and regrouped into 
two all-embracing constituencies specifically reserved 
for African members, and the six ‘special’ con- 
stituencies similarly treated to provide two seats 
reserved for Europeans. In the elections for these 
reserved seats the device of scaling down the voting 
value of one or other of the rolls is again adopted. 
In the regrouped ‘ ordinary’ constituencies, returning 
two Africans, the ‘ordinary’ votes will not be 
allowed to exceed one-third of the ‘special,’ and in 
the regrouped ‘special’ constituencies, reserved for 
two Europeans, the reverse arrangement is laid down. 

This appears reasonable until the estimates of 
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probable voting registrations, published in Appendix 


balance will be held between the 14 elected European 
_B of the White Paper, are examined. It then becomes 


clear that, saving only in the two regrouped reserved 
seats for Africans, the devaluation of votes operates 
always and solely against the African. The Govern- 
ment estimates that in the 12 ‘ordinary’ constitu- 
_encies there will be 19,000 ‘ ordinary’ voters against 
a little over 17,000 ‘ specials.’ The latter will there- 
fore be liable to reduction on voting by about two- 
thirds, to 6,000. But in the ‘special’ areas the 
“ordinary” voters are estimated 1,100 against 7,300, 
and will therefore retain their full value. However, 
it is when we consider the European reserved seats, 
_ made up from the regrouped ‘ special’ constituencies, 

that the final chicanery is revealed. In the Western 
- Rural District there will be only 300 ‘ordinary’ 
voters against 3,300 ‘specials,’ so that under the one- 
third rule the latter will be scaled down to 100, and 
the maximum poll of the constituency will be only 
400 against a general average of 1,500 to 2,000. 
Similarly, in the Eastern Rural District, over 4,000 
“special’ votes will be scaled down to 270 against 
820 ‘ ordinary’ votes. 


Unreliable Estimates 


But these figures are themselves suspect. In the 
debates on the Federal Electoral Bill we had widely 
differing estimates given in the Federal and British 
Parliaments, and it is admitted that they are all con- 
jectural. We have seen only one attempt at a firm 
analysis, conducted in the Mufulira District by two 
Europeans, one of whom is a trained scientist 
employed by the Rhodesian Selection Trust.2 This 
case-study indicated that in Mufulira, where the 
figures are inevitably swollen by the fact of its being 
a mining district, only 10 Africans could qualify for 
the ‘ ordinary’ roll, and that, on the income qualifi- 
cation, all Government officials, all headmasters and 
all teachers would be excluded. On the ‘special’ 
roll, necessarily more difficult to check, the authors 
calculated that only about 750 Africans would 
qualify and that again a number of teachers would 
be excluded. Using this district as a sample, the 
deduction was made that over the territory as a 
whole only about 140 Africans could attain to the 
‘ordinary’ roll, and about 10,000 to the ‘special’ 
roll. This latter figure has to be compared with the 
24,500 given in the White Paper, the 18,000 given by 
Mr. Greenfield in the Federal Assembly, and the 
21,000 put forward by Mr. Alport in the House of 
Commons. The fact that teachers are excluded is in 
tune with the Government’s decision that teachers 
shall be one of the classes of civil servant excluded 
from candidature at the elections, though others are 
admissible. 

The Governor proposes to retain six officials in the 
Legislative Council, holding the view that thus a 


2A Franchise Check,” Central African Examiner, 
Ist March, 1958, p. 17. 
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members and the eight elected Africans. But he has 
also provided for the admission of two nominated 
members, and in making these nominations it will 
be enjoined on the Governor to have consultation 
“with the leader of the party returned with the 
greatest number of seats.’ This inevitably will mean 
the leader of one or other of the European parties, 
and thus the balance in the Legislative Council is 
likely to be held, not by the officials, but by the 
nominated members in whose appointment the 
elected Europeans will have an important say. 


A final point which cannot go without mention is 
the provision for the progressive upgrading of the 
property and income qualifications for ‘special’ 
voters, to equate them within ten years to those of 
the upper roll. This upgrading, equivalent to an 
income increase of 400 per cent. in some classes, is 
well in excess of any foreseeable advance in African 
general earnings in that period, and the result will be 
that the vote will become more and more difficult of 
attainment as political experience widens. 


The Governor surely had his tongue in his cheek 
when, in putting this scheme forward for ‘ public 
discussion,’ he expressed the hope that it would com- 
mend itself to all. He can be confident that it will 
be acceptable to the United Federal Party, whose 
proposals, in many respects, it follows with remark- 
able fidelity. He knows now, since the recent explicit 
statement by the National Executive, that it will be 
totally unacceptable to the British Labour Party. He 
knows, also, that the White Paper will blow a cold 
wind on the hopes of the African moderates, for 
whom Mr. Sokota, the African Representative Mem- 
ber, spoke so ably in London recently. And he can 
be sure of the anatagonism of the African National 
Congress, whose counter-proposals he has ignored. 
African opinion will read into the adoption of the 
Federal franchise a further encroachment of federali- 
sation. The conditions of candidature and election 
of the Africans in the ‘special’ constituencies will 
lead to the realisation that the choice of these repre- 
sentatives is to be dominated by the traditional 
authorities; and the ban in certain districts on the 
activities of the African National Congress will 
render impossible political campaigning there. The 
conclusion will justifiably be drawn that the only 
channel of expression for the politically-awakened 
urban African will be through the two reserved seats; 
and that the Legislature is to be dominated by a 
European majority, with a few ‘stooge’ Africans to 
give a respectable stamp to decisions to be taken at 
the all-important Federal Review in 1960. At this 
crucial stage of Federation, it is more than ever the 
function of the Governor of the Protectorate to act, 
not as the mouthpiece of European Federal 
politicians, but as the vigilant guardian of African 
interests. By that criterion Sir Arthur Benson has, 
in this instance, failed in his duty. Northern 
Rhodesia certainly needs a new constitution but it 
needs a change of Governor even more. 
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AID TO AFRICA 


AATRICS, thanks no doubt to the less dire nature 
of the Communist challenge, has failed in the 
past to attract co-ordinated economic and social aid 
on the scale enjoyed by South-east Asia. ' 

But now, just as Moscow is showing more active 
open interest in the affairs of the continent, there are 
long over-due signs that a fruitful new era of co- 
operative economic and technical assistance to Africa 
may be about to begin. For not only is the U.N. 
Economic and Social Council considering plans for 
an Economic Commission for Africa, but the eight 
member governments of the eight-year-old Commis- 
sion for Technical Assistance South of the Sahara 
have set up a Foundation for Mutual Assistance 
aimed to supplement aid already given by govern- 
ments or international organisations to that area. 

Members of the Foundation are Britain, Belgium, 
France, Portugal—including all their African terri- 
tories—the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
Ghana, Liberia and South Africa. Other countries 
and territories in the area eligible to receive aid 
under the scheme are Ethiopia, the Sudan, Somalia 
and Spanish territories. The United States, which 
already has aid programmes operating in the region, 
sent observers to the inaugural conference at Accra 
in February and is expected to co-operate. 


Expert advisers and instructors in agriculture, 
forestry, nutrition, medicine, geology, climatology, 
animal diseases, soil conservation and co-operative 
society work will be supplied to countries in the 
region. Local people will also be trained in these 
and other subjects and training equipment will be 
supplied. 

The aid will be arranged bilaterally between the 
donating and receiving Governments, as in the 
Colombo Plan’s technical co-operation scheme, and 
the Foundation’s small secretariat will act as clear- 
ing house for requests for aid and offers of help. 
Joint schemes, involving more than two patties, 
however, will not be excluded. 

A central fund will be set up to help scientific 
programmes. It is still too early to forecast the 
eventual scale of operations, and for the first year 
Britain will contribute only £20,000 as her share 
towards technical aid for non-Commonwealth 
countries. It is expected, however, that requests for 
aid will pile up fairly rapidly and call for larger 
sums in later years. Member governments will then 
indicate each year how much aid they feel able to 
supply to meet these demands. Moreover, it is hoped 
that the presence of the Foundation will lead to an 
increase in funds for assistance from the U.S. and 
other European and Commonwealth countries. 


There are no proposals as yet to link the Founda- 
tion with the U.N. Agency for Technical Assistance, 
which, for instance, is already providing Ghana with 
£80,000 worth of technical aid in a two-part plan 
this year and may well increase this in 1959. America 
is providing 45 per cent. of this aid, while Ghana 
herself is paying half the expenses of the technicians 
—roughly £1 a day plus house and car. 

Nor is it planned at this stage to link up with the 
proposed U.N. Economic Commission for Africa, 


which received overwhelming support in the U.N. 
General Assembly last year, and of which details. 
are being worked out this spring in the Economic’ 
and Social Council. Although the U.K. abstained 
from voting for this plan it claims that it views the: 
scheme favourably, and only refrained from open 
support in order that the matter could be discussed 
impartially. 

Both this scheme and the U.N. Technical Assist-- 
ance project cover much the same ground as the 
newly-formed Foundation, and it would now seem 
that an effort should be made to co-ordinate the work 
of these bodies in the interests of efficiency and, 
more important, of the living standards of the 


African peoples. 
Arthur Butler 


LABOUR AND C. AFRICA 


The following Statement has been issued by the 
National Executive Committee of the Labour Party. 


"THE Labour Party deeply deplores the approval 

given by the Conservative Government to the: 
Constitutional Amendment Bill and the Electoral 
Bill recently passed by the Parliament of the Central 
African Federation. The passing of this legislation. 
marks a new stage in the history of the Federation. 
Although the Labour Party strongly resisted the 
imposition of Federation in 1953, it has always been 
willing to do its best to make it work, provided that 
it eStablished a genuine racial partnership in Central 
Africa and was based on the voluntary adherence of 
the African people. We have, however, watched with. 
growing concern the aggravation of racial tension 
in the last few years. The over-riding of the African 
Affairs Board by the present Government has. 
weakened the confidence of the African people in the 
safeguards against discriminatory legislation that: 
were written into the Constitution and has tragically 
deepened their hostility to Federation. 

If, therefore, Federation is to endure, we believe 
that concrete proof must be given to the African 
people that the principles of the Preamble are in 
fact being operated. The Labour Party welcomes 
the economic expansion which has taken place ir 
the Territories in recent years, but believes that this- 
must go hand in hand with the political advancement 
and social integration of all races. We therefore call 
for the following steps to be taken in order that these 
principles may be fulfilled: 

(a) an unequivocal statement that the objective of the 
Federation is complete democracy and equal 
rights for every citizen; 

(b) the revision of the federal franchise to ensure 
genuine African representation in the Federal 
Parliament; 

(c) the rapid elimination of racial discrimination in 
both social relations and industry; 

(d) the extension to other levels of education of the 
inter-racial policy now being developed so 
encouragingly in the University. 

It will be by reference to the progress made in 
these matters that the Labour Party will decide its 
attitude at the Conference which is to review the 


‘future of the Federation in 1960. The Labour Party 


‘regards itself as completely bound by the Preamble 
to the Constitution, which declares that the people 
‘of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland should con- 
‘tinue to enjoy separate government under the special 
protection of Her Majesty for as long as their respec- 
‘tive peoples so desire. Labour believes there should 
be a review of the powers of the federal and terri- 
‘torial governments so that the position of the pro- 
tectorates is safeguarded. We reaffirm the pledge that 
‘dominion status shall not be conceded until all the 
inhabitants of the Federation have expressed a desire 
for it, through the exercise of full and equal democra- 
itic rights. 

In order to enable African views to be more 


effectively expressed at this Conference and as a step 
towards full democracy, the Labour Party believes 
that Africans in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
must now be given opportunities for much greater 
participation in their governments. To this end it 
urges immediate constitutional reforms to ensure a 
majority of elected Africans in the Nyasaland Legis- 
lative Council and the appointment of African 
Ministers equal in number to those of other races. 
In Northern Rhodesia there should be parity of repre- 
sentation between Africans and other races in both 
the Legislative and Executive Councils. Labour also 
believes that the franchise in both territories should 
be broadened immediately as an instalment of pro- 
gress towards a common roll and full adult suffrage. 


Fabian Commonwealth Bureau in 1957 


A SIGNIFICANT event for the Bureau this year 
; was the decision to change the name from 
‘Colonial to Commonwealth. Dr. Rita Hinden and 
Mr. Creech Jones gave the reasons for :the decision 
in an article in the April number of Venture and, 
as the founders of the Bureau, they were able to look 
back ito 1940 and summarise the changes in the 
climate of opinion over 18 years. 

There has been no major change in the staffing 
of the Bureau. Hilda Selwyn-Clarke has continued 
“as Secretary on a part-time basis and T. F. Betts 
as full-time Assistant Secretary. 


Research and Publications 

Two publications, Commonwealth Future by Lord 
Listowel, and Aid for Development by David 
Blelloch, published by the International Bureau in 
July, 1957, and March, 1958, respectively, were 
distributed to Bureau members. As an outcome of 
the Buscot Conference on East and Central Africa 
referred to in last year’s report, a pamphlet No Cheer 
for Central Africa by Dr. Rita Hinden was pub- 
lished on Ist Aipril, 1958. This is a comprehensive 
study of the history of the Federal concept and an 
acid examination of the failure to implement the 
principle of ‘partnership, since Federation took 
place. We are happy to note that Dr. Hinden’s 
Tecommendation to the Labour Party in regard to 
the necessity at this time for a clear statement of 
intentions was anticipated by the Party Executive 
as the pamphlet was going to press. Dr. Hinden, in 
her foreword, makes acknowledgment of the research 
carried out within the Bureau for this publication. 
Also in line with the Bureau’s traditional role of 
watchdog for African interests in the Federation was 
the preparation of research papers in August, 1957, 
and March, 1958, on the Constitutional Amendment 
Bill and the African Affairs Board, and on Proposals 
for Constitutional Reform in Northern Rhodesia. 

There has been a good measure of collaboration 
with Transjort House during this year. In May, 
1957, at the request of the Labour Party Common- 
wealth officer, a detailed document was prepared 
for the information of the Commonwealth Sub- 
Committee of the Party, setting out the main issues 
likely to be discussed at the Nigerian Constitutional 


Conference which met that month. Also, a member 
of the Bureau staff was co-opted to the working 
party which prepared the Labour Party policy 
pamphlet Economic Aid, and the graphs and statis- 
tical appendices in that document were prepared in 
the Bureau. At the time of the troubles in the 
Bahamas in January, 1958, a paper was prepared 
on the constitutional and political position in that 
colony. 

On several occasions Ford Foundation scholars 
from the United States with fellowships for study in 
Africa have used the Bureau’s facilities for research, 
and the Bureau is being recognised as a ‘must’ for 
such people. 

Long-term research has been confined in the 
main to the Co-operative project, which came into 
being in the autumn of 1957. This aims at carrying 
out a detailed survey of progress made in the 
different branches of co-operative organisation in 
the dependent and emergent territories since the 
war. It is hoped eventually to publish a re-assess- 
ment of co-operative policy and practice comparable 
to the book Co-operation in the Colonies which, 
published in 1945, formed the basis of official 
policy in this field when Labour was in power. The 
project has the support of the Co-operative Union 
and the Co-operative Party, and funds to finance it 
have been generously contributed from these bodies 
and from co-operative societies all over the United 
Kingdom. Good progress with the study of co- 
Operative marketing (in the first instance) has been 
made. 


Venture 

The Bureau very much regrets the necessity to 
double the price of the journal. It is hoped that 
many Venture subscribers will take up membership 
of the Bureau as the difference has now been 
narrowed to 7s. The Bureau is greatly indebted to 
many contributors both in this country and overseas 
for valuable articles. It has devoted special attention 
to information and comment on Central Africa 
as developments in the three territories have con- 
stituted the major colonial problem over the last 
months. There has been a very welcome increase 
in letters to the Editor. ie 
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Parliamentary work has continued on its usual 
lines; Members of Parliament have been briefed for 
debates on a number of subjects of which the most 
important were franchise and electoral changes in 
Central Africa, the Kenya constitution, racial dis- 
crimination in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
and the constitutional and social position in the 
Bahamas. Through questions in the House, pressure 
was maintained on such issues as education, employ- 
ment for Africans and discriminatory practices in 
Central Africa, the provision of primary and higher 
education in East Africa and scholarships abroad, 
the exploitation of minerals in Swaziland and Sierra 
Leone, economic aid for the West Indies. A series 
of questions was asked on such diverse matters as 
film censorship in N. Rhodesia, as it affected the 
only multi-racial cinema, the exclusion of members 
from the Lukiko and utilisation of the coffee and 
cotton price assistance funds in Uganda, shortage 
of doctors in Dominica, the cost of living in the 
Seychelles, labour conditions of Nigerians in 
Fernando Po, constitutional advance in Basutoland 
and educational provision in Mauritius. 


Overseas Members 

The Bureau has continued to maintain its contacts 
with the leaders of the Labour and nationalist move- 
ments overseas. It has been particularly useful to 
have discussions with representatives from the smaller 
territories such as Mauritius, Hong-Kong, Seychelles, 
British Honduras and British Guiana as well as with 
key persons from the African territories and South- 
east Asia. The Bureau or members of the Advisory 
Committee have offered hospitality to delegations 
and ministers visiting this country, and the Bureau 
has given service whenever possible. 


Meetings and Functions 

Private meetings for members in the House of 
Commons were arranged whenever possible. A 
meeting was addressed by James Johnson, M.P., on 
his return from Central Africa; Mr. Nethersole, the 
Finance Minister of Jamaica, spoke on economic 
development; Mr. Brian Stapleton on Ibadan 
University, Nigeria; Arthur Skeffington, M.P., on 
Co-operatives in Tanganyika; James Callaghan, 
M.P., on Central African Federation; John Hatch 
on the West Indies and the Federal Labour Party; 
Lord Faringdon on The New Ghana. A successful 
week-end school was arranged in October on 
Economic Aid; the school was directed by Lionel 
Elvin. A sherry party was given for Lord Listowel 
before he left this country to take up his post as 
Governor-General of Ghana. The Secretary was 
able to take part in the conference and celebrations 
arranged for Malayan independence and the first 
anniversary of Ghana. 

In thanking our members and subscribers for 
their continued support throughout the year, it is 
necessary to express the strong hope that this support 
will be increased in 1958. 

FARINGDON, 
Chairman. 


REGINALD SORENSEN, 
Vice-Chairman. 
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Cameroons Progress 
(Continued from page 5) 


tion continues to play a vital part in the country’s 
economy: as producer, pioneer and aid to African 
development and as a long-term investment its value 
to the Cameroons can hardly be over estimated. 
Indications are that but for the ravages of sigatoka, 
last year’s banana crop would have been a record; 
palm oil production exceeded that of 1956, and the 
new oil mill at Idenau is beginning to make an 
impressive contribution to Corporation revenue. The 
Corporation has a far-reaching programme of adult 
education; grants scholarships to its own employees 
and contributes £5,000 annually towards higher 
education in the Cameroons. 


Discussions are now in progress for some form of 
association between the Cameroons Development 
Corporation and the British Colonial Development 
Corporation. If the area joins Nigeria, when that 
country reaches independence, she could no longer 
be classed as colonial, and Colonial Development 
projects could not be started then, but any begun 
before independence, and found to be paying their 
way, could be advantageously continued. 


Government policy of attracting foreign invest- 
ment is also beginning to pay dividends; most 
spectacular has been the timber development. Three 
timber firms are engaged in logging operations in 
the Victoria and Kumba divisions, and if the world 
market remains favourable their exports should 
average about 6,000 tons a month. Up-to-date 
revenue in fees and royalties has totalled £15,650. 
At the same time, new forestry regulations have 
protected the rights of customary owners of trees. 
Apart from timber, Messrs. Cadbury and Fry have 
established a cocoa plantation at Ikiliwindi, while the 
Estates and Agency Company Limited have leased 
4,000 acres for tea planting in the Nkamebe area; 
Pamol Ltd. has also taken over abandoned C.D.C. 
estates at Mundimba and Ikassa and has been given 
permission to occupy a further 4,000 acres’ for 
plantation development at Lobe. 

Although these developments are fully encouraged 
by the Cameroons Government, old political bogies 
concerning foreign investment are raising their heads 
at U.N.O. The Trusteeship Council in its recent 
deliberations, has emphasised the need for restric- 
tions and control of these enterprises to such an 
extent that the British representative, Sir Andrew 
Cohen, was forced into pointing out that they might 
‘kill the golden goose before it had laid the golden 
egg,’ which would benefit nobody. 

Nevertheless, with all the problems which still lie 
ahead, the British Cameroons and British Togoland 
provide the only examples in Africa of the demo- 
cratically organised ending of Trusteeship. If the 
Cameroons can be left this year politically satisfied 
and economically viable, they may provide a pointer 
for the far more difficult problem of Tanganyika 
and the pitiful situation of Somaliland. And, indeed, 
vrovided the hazards of unseasonable winds, natural 
and politic be avoided, the Cameroons sloop of 


State has every prospect of a fair and equable 
voyage. 
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Guide to Books... 


Jamaica 


By Peter Abrahams (H.M.S.O., 25s.) 


The Land of Look Behind 
By Mona Macmillan (Faber and Faber, 21s.) 


"THE most exciting thing about visiting Jamaica 
is that there, in this one small island, one can 
‘watch history being shaped. This may seem a too- 
obvious statement, since history is happening in all 
places at all times, but it is also true that after a few 
centuries the pattern tends to be repeated with the 
present moulding itself quite rigidly on the past. 

Jamaica’s past, however, is comparatively brief, 
and tempestuous. Thus its contemporary history has 
the quality of a mystery serial in which it is any- 
body’s guess where the next episode will lead. To 
live in the midst of it is both awesome and stimulat- 
ing. Toread about it is the next best thing. 

Mr. Peter Abrahams has given us a book which 
‘completely captures this atmosphere of social and 
political excitement. He describes accurately, and 
with delightful attention to detail, the history and 
‘geography of the island, but always in terms of 
people; how they influence and are influenced; the 
way they think. 

In gathering his material Mr. Abrahams had a 
double advantage. As a South African he saw 
Jamaica through an outsider’s eyes and was able to 
‘assess it impartially. As a coloured man, he must 
have been more readily acceptable and more sensi- 
tive to the mass of Jamaicans. He tells a charming 
story against himself in which he unwittingly drove 
his car in the wrong direction down a one-way street 
and was chided by onlookers as ‘ foolish brown man.’ 
‘Those three words convey not only amused criticism, 
but brotherhood. 

In his search for the real Jamaica—as distinct from 
the Jamaica of the history book and social survey— 
Mr. Abrahams visited mouldering slums and newly- 
built settlements. He talked with men who are un- 
employed and hopeless, and with men who burn with 
a missionary zeal to build Jerusalem in Jamaica’s 
green and pleasant land. 

There is a perfect pen-portrait ‘of Bustamante (a 
size larger than life’), founder of Jamaica’s. first 
dictator-ruled trade union. There are descriptions 
of the new literature and the new art forms which 
are springing out of the earthiness and beauty ofthe 
new Jamaica. And there is a feeling of respect and 
affection for these people to whom the author, as. an 
African, belongs and does not belong. 

Mrs. Macmillan’s study is written from ‘another 
point of view entirely. As a visiting Englishwoman, 
with a comfortable home and servants, she investi- 
gated Jamaica with less curiosity and less sensitivity 
than Mr. Abrahams. Hers is still a painstaking work 
containing much interesting and revealing informa- 
tion. But I find myself quarrelling with some of her 
statements; wondering, for example, what prompts 
her to say that ‘like snobbery in England, colour is 
never mentioned "—when, in my experience, it is the 
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one subject which every Jamaican mentions, sooner 
or later, in almost every conversation. 

I am irritated, too, by Mrs, Macmillan’s over-long 
paragraphs, spattered with unnecessary exclamation 
marks, which give her book the appearance of a 
stodgy school primer. 

Yet her research has been thorough and the result 
is a reasonable, if flat, word-picture of Jamaica. Mr. 
Abrahams, on the other hand, has filled in all the 
colours and contours with the tenderness and sin- 
cerity of an artist who loves his job. 

Joyce Egginton 


Geographical Essays on British Tropical Lands 
Ed. by R. W. Steel and C. A. Fisher (Philip, 35s.) 

Recent economic and political developments in the 
tropical lands are an expression of their growing 
importance in world affairs. This book, written by 
a team of geographers well acquainted with the 
peculiarities of the Tropics, represents a useful refer- 
ence for those who wish to broaden their knowledge 
of these areas. 

In so wide a field, the decision as to which topics 
most warrant attention is a difficult one, and the 
editors seem to have made a wise choice. Each 
writer deals with this topic in the light of conditions 
in one particular region. Thus, R. W. Steel deals 
with general population problems in British West 
Africa, while D. B. Mather discusses migration in 
the Sudan. Physical conditions are high-lighted in 
A. T. Grove’s essay on soil erosion in Nigeria, and 
in B. H. Farmer’s consideration of rainfall and water 
supply in the dry zone of Ceylon. Trade and trans- 
port are the concern of V. C. R. Ford and R. J. 
Harrison Church respectively, the former taking the 
Lake Victoria region and the latter British West 
Africa. E. Paget’s study of land use in Jamaica 
deals with related fields. C. A. Fisher’s essay on 
the historical and political geography of Malaya 
makes a fitting conclusion to the book. 

It is a pity that the book was so long in the press, 
for most of the essays appear to have been written 
at least five years ago. Statistics refer mostly to the 
years up to 1949, while events as diverse as the 
independence of Ghana and the construction of the 
Volta bridge are unrecorded. The political changes 
in Malaya, while very recent, give Fisher’s account 
a dated appearance. 
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Climate and Economic Development in the Tropics 
Douglas Lee (O.U-P., 28s.) 

Sponsored by the Council on Foreign Relations, 
this book gives an American angle on the under- 
developed third of the world, since as the author 
ingeniously points out, the decline of colonialism 
has put America in an important position of respon- 
sibility, with direct trading interests in these areas. 
“would be 
of basic importance to the United States economy,’ 
the author indicates that American ‘know-how’ 
must be willingly handed out ‘from grass-root level ’ 
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upwards, to the lesser breeds in Europe and Asia. 

A great variety of statistics, excluding the U.S.S.R., 
is used to show the unfavourable effects of a tropi- 
cal climate on agriculture, stock and human beings, 
and a variety of measures relating to soil converva- 
tion and public health, suggested. But the author 
concludes that the human factors of poverty, 
ignorance and conservatism are as hard to deal with 
as the climate, in inducing progress. Land tenure 
may hamper agricultural development and food 
habits based on religion may prevent stock culling. 
Curiously, he omits the most important use of stock 
as currency and thereby as creator of social prestige. 

It is difficult to see the author’s immediate aim, 
since though he condemns those communities which 
do not desire to progress, he also complains that 
political instability seriously impedes development. 
Nor would he wish to support the attitudes of the 
colonial powers which he contrasts with the ‘ genuine 
altruism’ of his own country. One would not mind 
perhaps, the author’s apparent ignorance of the 
existence of an American Empire if it were not linked 
with an equal ignorance of what is being done in the 
way of economic and technical development under, 
for example, the Colonial Development and Wel- 
fare Fund, or the many community development pro- 
jects in British dependencies. Since, however, his 
immediate aim is to stimulate research into the 
possibilities of tropical development, a more interna- 
tional outlook may ultimately be achieved. 


M. M. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The West Indies: A Nation in the Making 
(H.M.S.O., 3s. 6d., postage 4d.). This 56-page 
pamphlet describes the developments which led up 
to the establishment of the Federation of the West 
Indies and outlines the federal constitution. The 
new federal legislature was formally inaugurated in 
Trinidad on 22nd April, and this booklet is the only 
one on the subject that carries the story right up to 
the final plans for federation. It includes a descrip- 
tion of the economic and political problems that face 
the Federation and its value for the study of constitu- 
tional development in the Commonwealth is en- 
hanced by comprehensive maps, statistical tables and 
a list of reference books. 


Africa in Transition. B.B.C. talks, ed. Prudence 
Smith (Reinhardt). Following Lord Hailey’s intro- 
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duction, a series of speakers elucidate the elementary 
issues in Africa to-day. These range from malnutri-. 
tion to witchcraft; migrant labour to urbanisation. 


Particular attention is paid to the problem of the — 


urban African woman who finds it more difficult. 
than the man to replace her tribal status by economic 
association. The most interesting section deals with. 
race relations. The case for and against apartheid 
is put by an Afrikaner, an Englishman, an African, 
an Indian and a Cape coloured man. 


*‘DWELL TOGETHER IN UNITY’ 

A new Commonwealth Bureau pamphlet published. 
this month. It is by John Hatch, with a preface by 
Arthur Creech Jones. The pamphlet deals with the 
political background to West Indian Federation and 
with the problems it now faces. Designed primarily 
for sale in the West Indies, copies are available price: 
3/3d. including postage, from the Bureau. Members. 
of the Bureau may receive it free on request. It is. 
not being distributed to them in the usual way. 


Commonwealth Bureau Meetings 

On Monday evening, 5th May, Mr. Austen Albu, 
M.P., will speak on his recent visit to Somaliland 
and Aden. On Tuesday evening, 13th May, the Rt. 
Hon. Hilary Marquand, M.P., who recently visited 
East Africa, will speak on certain aspects of the 
Kenya situation. Details of these meetings may be: 
obtained from the Fabian Commonwealth Bureau, 
11, Dartmouth Street, S.W.1. Tel., Whitehall 3077. 


LABOUR PARTY 
SECRETARY OF COMMONWEALTH 
DEPARTMENT 
The Labour Party invites applications for the 
post of Secretary to its Commonwealth Depart- 
ment. Knowledge of Commonwealth affairs 
and of the Labour Movements in the Common- 
wealth and Colonial countries; and drafting 
ability essential. Application forms obtainable 
from Mr. Morgan Phillips, Secretary, The 
Labour Party, Transport House, Smith Square, 
London, S.W.1. 
Completed application forms should be 
returned with specimen(s) of written work not 
later than 9th May, 1958. 
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i! Dartmouth Street, London, SWI 


Annual Subscription to Bureau . . 20s. 
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Full-time Students’ Subscription 10s. 
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